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NOTES AT THE ZOO 



By Barnet Phillips 

With original illustrations from life by Edtuin G. Litis. 

I have a great deal of respect for Charles Reade. Though many years have 
elapsed since I read his <( Jack of all Trades," I have always remembered the 
peculiar traits of an elephant in that romance. Her name was Mademoiselle Djek. 

I had a boy's confidence in elephants before becom- 
ing acquainted with Mademoiselle Djek, but Charles 
Reade quite shook my faith in the huge beast. Now, 
one way or another, having a taste for natural history, 
I have seen a great many elephants in captivity. If I 
have not always given them a wide berth, at least I 
have kept my wits about me whenever I have found 
myself in their immediate presence. 

Some years ago, having gone with Frederick 
S. Church, the artist, to study the animals belong- 
ing to Barnum & Bailey's show in their winter- 
quarters at Bridgeport, we had the whole herd of 
elephants 
tion. The 
er, the ani- 
one of the 
was stand- 
I made a 
n't!" cried 
might just crush 
you between his side arid "the wall. ' ' I stop- 
ped, of course, but assured the thoughtful 
and somewhat alarmed keeper that I had 
not the faintest idea of such a thing as get- 
ing between a wall and any elephant, for I had 
remembered the cruel playfulness of Mademoiselle 
Djek. Besides that, in this particular case, I had AN INDIAN ELEPHANT 

been watching the elephant's eye. Whether he might have felt a malicious pleasure 
in transforming me, a fairly stout person, into a wafer, I do not know, but he had 
undoubtedly been following me with his cool human-like little eye. Now somebody 
has said that the elephantine eye looks like a lacquered button on a bit of india 

rubber — but I never saw it sparkle even in 
anger — and I have seen (from a safe distance) 
some very ugly elephants. 

It is. rather an uncanny eye, for it gives no 
indication' of what the brute may be up to. 
Take him'altogether, the elephant is an uncer- 
tain animal, and his temper sours with age. 
I have been told by English army officers, 




paraded for inspec- 
performance was ov- 
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who have shot tigers from the backs 
of elephants, that it always was a 
risky business; and they repeated 
what Colonel MacMaster wrote 
about his own tusker, the one that 
bore many scars from tiger-claws, 
that the big beast was likely at any 
time " to bolt from a hare or small deer, or quake with fear 
when a partridge or peafowl rose under his trunk." Even so 
candid a man as Sir Samuel Baker was of the opinion that the 
sagacity of the elephant was over-rated. 

In his capital work on V Wild Beasts " J. Hampden Porter, 
describing the elephant in captivity, notes certain psychological 
changes that have taken place in him as a result of confinement, 
change of food and human association. His appetite becomes 
capricious, a trifling hurt kills him, and he has not the endurance 
of his wild brother. Mr. Porter believes that from long captivi 
Asiatic species has become much inferior to the African. It is 
however, that in ancient times it was the African, not the Ir 
elephants that were domesticated and trained for war and the par 
and there seems no reason why this species should not again be uti 
except the difficulty of procuring them. The upshot of all this, in the A goshawk 
way of a moral admonition to my readers, is precisely this: Never go too close 
to an elephant unless his keeper is near him, and even then be on your guard. His 
tremendous strength has been properly vaunted, but his bad qualities have been 

too long glossed over. 

In a zoological collection the babiroussa, 
a Malayan member of the pig family is 
always a strong attraction. The country- 
man, bearing in mind his own Berkshires 
or Suffolks in the comfortable pens at home, 
speculates on the peculiarities of this 
strange pig, and comes to the conclusion 
a BEAyER in the act of eating that the " critter " is just a little too well 

provided with tusks to be amiable. In fully grown specimens the males carry 
tusks which are sometimes ten inches long. 

The time cannot be far distant when wild beavers will disappear; and in zoo- 
logical gardens, as at present constituted, they are at their worst. They cannot 
range about, select their own trees, cut them 
through with their sharp teeth, peel the bark off, 
or construct their dams in the running waters. 
The ideal zoological garden would 
afford them facilities for thus living 
their natural lives. 

As to the birds in a living collec- 
tion, it is the flamingo which is the 
prize. Some years ago I tried to 
define what were the particular 
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poses of the flamingo. Edwin G. Lut; 
has studied them, sketch-book in ha 
the Philadelphia Zoological Garden, 
whose notes have been reproduced here- 
with, has caught several of the salient 
ones, but many pages would not suffice 
to portray the queer posturings of this 
strange bird. He can curve his pliant 
neck at will, or crook his leg in any 
way he pleases. He may stand on one ^E^^^^^P 9 ^ ^ 

leg, or squat down on both of them, or \ ■-/ '' '■ ' the great Australian kingfisher 

hang out one leg as if it did not belong %ipl^ to him. The sketch of the 

flamingo with his head down is true to nature. A bird in quest of food 

at the bottom of a shallow stream will use his head and upper mandible upside 
down as a kind of scoop or dredge. I know of no more glorious sight than to see 
a flock of flamingoes skimming away above, — -streaks of faint crimson flashing 

against the blue of a Florida sky. I am in- 
clined to believe that the flamingo in captivity 
los'es his superb coloring and fades into a 
washed-out pinkishness. 

I never saw the Dacelo gigas, the great 
Australian kingfisher, save in an aviary, and 
he did not make himself audible to me, though 
I have read so much in Australian romances 
about the laughing-jackass and his jackassical 
ways that I feel somewhat familiar with him. 
What a powerful head and beak this bird must 
have, and what capabilities there must be 
given him of an instrumental kind! 

The dacelo is an omnivorous creature and 
it makes no matter of difference to him as to 
what falls in his way, — fish, insect, small 
animal or bird. He just eats them all and 
then he screams in his peculiar hilarious way. 

The barn-owl is another interesting bird,— one that has furnished a topic for 
many a British essay and poem, for this is the owl which haunts ruins and church- 
towers, and most often frightens the superstitious by its nocturnal screaming. 
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Drawn by Wolde»iar Frit derich 

Till!: WILD HUNTSMAN — III. WODAN AND HIS SPECTRAL TRAIN 



The Count, separated from his companions, after dark, is startied. Is it 
the howling night-wind, or Wodan, hunting with the Valkyries and others ? He 
dismounts and hides from his sight the spectral crew, whose glance is fatal. 



